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THE NEW ART MOVEMENT. 

yTHE RESULTS of the meeting of representatives of Chicago 
VU women's clubs and resident artists at the Art Institute on 
Tuesday, October 25th, were tangible, hopeful and far-reaching. 
The unification of the various art interests with the women's and other 
clubs into a concerted movement, focussing in the exhibition of the 
work of Chicago artists to be held at the Institute some time this win- 
ter, was the most important step toward progress that our local art has 
experienced. Heretofore much of the enthusiasm, expense and labor 
has been so divided that the results have necessarily been, unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The Art Institute stands for what is best in art in the West, and it 
is its constant. endeavor to encourage any movement that has for its 
object the development of local art. With the Art Institute galleries 
at their disposal, with the ever growing clientage of members and the 
now added interested mass of enthusiastic club men and women for a 
public the artist has every reason to be much encouraged. The day 
long looked for is not far distant when the Chicago artist may have 
his work seen in a dignified place by a sufficient number of interested 
and cultivated people. 

The question of development of local art by prizes or by the pur- 
chase of works of art gave rise to considerable discussion. Much may 
be said on both sides. It is the opinion of the writer that more real 
progress may be expected by the purchase of works than by any sys- 
tem of prizes, money or otherwise. 

General taste must be improved, and it can best be developed 
through judicious exercise of taste. The prize system places the 
choice largely in the hands of artists, while the purchasing idea would 
place the choice where it belongs — with the people who . furnish the 
money and who are to be benefited by what is purchased. 

The objection is raised that many of the Clubs have no permanent 
rooms and therefore have no place for works of. art. What more beau- 
tiful or characteristic work could there be than to present or loan their 
purchases to hospitals, schools, libraries, or even to each other in rota- 
tion. 

To help the artist most you must buy his work, for a purchase 
shows that someone loves what he makes enough to wish to own it. 
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26 Concerning Freaks. 

That, not a prize, is the reward of his labor. An artist paints to give 
pleasure to others, and his usefulness, ability, his power to create, are 
increased by knowing that his work is being scattered and admired. 
Nothing freezes enthusiasm and extinguishes production more than 
the artist's view of his own things accumulating in his studio. The 
prize might bring him more money, but the knowledge that his 
work has been bought because it was admired, brings the real satisfac- 
tion. 

The movement is to be heartily congratulated in having Judge 
Barton Payne for Chairman, who will bring with him, taste, enthus- 
iasm and a strong desire to make Chicago a worthier home for the 
Fine Arts. 

The real work now falls back on the artists of Chicago. If they 
can prove to the many what is known to the few, that they can pro- 
duce dignified and worthy work, success is assured. 

A new milestone has been planted and its date is 1897. May we 
progress so fast that we must plant a new one each year. We make 
history rapidly in Chicago, and if a real interest is started, it will de- 
velop with wonder-strides. Perhaps this real interest has come, and 
has come to stay. Charles Francis Browne. 
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CONCERNING FREAKS. 

JigyOST artists and all art students are freaks. I'm one. I should 
£113 never have thought so had not a young lady friend of mine 
who is not an art student once remarked that whenever she 
wanted to see something really funny and out of the ordinary, she 
always came to see me at the Institute. Like a good and loyal Insti- 
tooter, I resented the speech, but the next day, after looking over the 
various curios in our school rooms, I was forced to admit that she had 
reason if not politeness. . 

What a glorious lot of imbeciles we are ! We seem to think that 
a mopsy tangle of hair hanging in our eyes; a long, loose, camel-on- 
the-trot stride; a Vandyke beard, and a studio, are the chief essentials 
of an artist. Of course drawing, anatomy and composition do count, 
but we can forgive a man the lack of these if he has a nice den and 
serves beer there on Saturday afternoons. 

How we love to be noticed and pointed out as artists wherever we 
go ! How we strike attitudes over mud-puddles, embrace dirty news- 
boys, if we be girls, and exclaim at a banana stand full of over-ripe 
fruit ! Isn't it delightful to gaze with half-closed eyes at a building 
nearly hid by Chicago soot and tell each other it is "mighty decora- 



